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SIE WILLIAM KEITH. 

BY CHARLES P. KEITH. 

If a certain young printer of the year 1724 had not sub- 
sequently risen from obscurity, and become a greater per- 
sonage in history than the grandiloquent baronet who 
then presided over Pennsylvania and Delaware, by whose 
notice he was flattered, — if, having gone to London in re- 
liance upon the repeated but never fulfilled promises of 
this patron, that young printer, whose name was Benjamin 
Franklin, had been lost to fame, like many another victim 
of bad conduct, and the world had never seen his autobi- 
ography, — Sir William Keith, instead of being despised in 
this connection, would be extolled as the only Proprietary 
Governor who championed the rights of the People. That 
his words were not always true, that his debts were not 
always paid, that his treatment of the Penn family, or of his 
successor, or of James Logan was not always fair, would 
never have interfered. Even his advocacy of the taxation 
of America by Parliament, so long before the excitement 
upon the subject, would have been charitably regarded as 
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2 Sir William Keith. 

an error of opinion. Moreover, how much soever he may 
have deserved the animadversions of some writers, we may 
be indulged with the reflection, that, had he left descendants 
in Pennsylvania, less would have been published against his 
memory, and perhaps more have been said in his favor. 
He was the greatest of the Lieutenant-Governors under the 
Penns. His administration, too, after witnessing the de- 
pression of the colony, inaugurated a prosperity which in 
time made Philadelphia the largest city in America. It is 
not our aim to exculpate his character : as to the Franklin 
episode, which has thrown suspicion upon all else that he 
did, even if he had intended to help Benjamin through Mrs. 
Penn and the mortgagees, and had been prevented by the 
quarrel over the instructions, which occurred during the 
preparation to sail, or if Sir William had found out more 
about the future philosopher, who was far from being a nice 
young man, — it was reprehensible not to let the change of 
purpose be known. Having been requested to prepare an 
article to accompany the picture of Sir William, we would 
put in print some information chiefly as to his career before 
and after his residence in Pennsylvania. In the first place, 
it is not too trivial to notice, that while, in English law, a 
baronet is not a nobleman, yet, as such, and even as the 
eldest son and expectant heir of one, Keith had a dis- 
tinction above all his predecessors and successors in office 
(George Thomas not being so created until after his term 
expired), as well as above all the colonists of that time. 
William Penn, and after his death certain of his descendants, 
down to the Declaration of Independence, were the titular 
Governors, and those intrusted with the administration were 
only his or their Lieutenants, or Deputies ; for which reason, 
and the small salary allowed to them, their position was not 
an attractive one to Englishmen of mark. While a cousin 
of the sovereign, a viscount, a general, an admiral, etc., 
sometimes performed similar duties in neighboring colonies 
directly under the Crown, nearly all of our chief magis- 
trates were provincials or inferior military officers, and the 
subject of this sketch was the only one who outranked the 
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Penns in social precedency in the Old World. Keith was 
descended from the great feudal family of that name, the 
head of which, for about six hundred years, was Marischal 
to the King of Scotland, in ancient times sitting with the 
Constable at the monarch's right hand in the Parliament. In 
the fourteenth century, John Keith, younger son of Edward, 
the Marischal, married the heiress of Reginald Cheyne, 
Chamberlain of Scotland, and so acquired the barony of 
Innerugie, within which Peterhead now stands, and which 
made his descendants a powerful line. The subject of this 
sketch was one of the Keiths of Ludquhairn, sprung from 
Andrew Keith, who received that estate in 1492 from his 
father, Sir Gilbert Keith, then Lord of Innerugie. I have 
a copy of the pedigree prepared in 1760 by the Lion King 
at Arms for our Lieutenant-Governor's son. It is in Latin, 
and quite lengthy, quoting charters and other authorities ; 
so that it cannot be embodied in this article. Suffice it to 
say that in 1629 Sir "William Keith of Ludquhairn was 
created a baronet of ISTova Scotia, and that his grandson, 
Sir William, the third baronet, married Jean, daughter 
and heiress of Smith of Eapness, her mother being a 
daughter of Patrick Graham of Inchbraikie. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania was the son of the third 
baronet and his lady, and was born probably at Peterhead, 
where he was baptized February 16, 1680 (doubtless within 
a few weeks after his birth). The witnesses to his bap- 
tism were John, Earl of Erroll, and William Jameson of 
Balmoore. The latter may have been a relative, Balmoore, 
or Balmuir, having belonged to an Alexander Keith about 
fifty years before. The Earl of Erroll appears to have 
been a distant relative, his grandmother having been a 
daughter of Sir Patrick Cheyne of Essilmount; which 
estate came to the Keith family before the days of the 
first baronet of Ludquhairn. The Earl married the sister 
of that Earl of Perth who was one of the twenty-four Pro- 
prietors of East Jersey. With the three Earls, Erroll, 
Perth, and Marischal (head of the Keith family, and son- 
in-law of Perth), all of them attached to the old regime. 
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Sir William, the father of our Lieutenant-Governor, was 
intimate. From a letter of the Earl of Perth to his sister, 
dated June 17, 1694 (see Correspondence, published by 
Camden Society), we learn that the Earl Marischal, going 
to England, had left his property to this kinsman's manage- 
ment, and the Earl of Perth says, " Tell Sir William Keith 
(whose Scot I am and to all his family) that I hope he will 
be carefull of my Lord's concerns in his absence." This 
baronet, perhaps by his endeavors to add to the family 
estates, sank heavily in debt, so that at his death his 
creditors, in the phraseology of Scotch law, " came to a 
ranking." Thus his heir was dependent upon public office 
or his wits for support. The mother of Lady Jean Keith 
married for her second husband Sir Robert Moray, Kt., of 
Abercairny, and by him had several sons, who were thus 
step-uncles of the subject of this sketch. The eldest married 
a sister of Dr. Thomas Graeme, who came to Pennsylvania 
with Keith. Two others became active workers in the cause 
of the Stuarts, one being also a lieutenant-colonel in the 
French service. 

It would seem that through these step-uncles William 
Keith was sent over to St. Germain as a very young man, 
and there finished his education, acquiring at least a knowl- 
edge of the world and the arts of address. He was about 
twenty-three years of age when, Bishop Burnett (" History 
of his Own Times") says, "Keith had been long at that 
court, he had free access both to that queen and prince, 
and hoped they would have made him under secretary for 
Scotland. His uncle, too, had visited St. Germain's, was 
one of those most trusted there, and had been sent with 
Fraser to ascertain the temper of the Scotch," Fraser having 
reported the Highlanders ready to raise twelve thousand men 
in the Pretender's interest if French troops and money were 
sent to their assistance. From some particulars mentioned 
in Tindal's " Continuation of Eapin's History of England," 
Keith appears to have been in London in the winter of 
1702-3, when Fraser was there in treaty with the Jacobites. 

Fraser had revealed the plot to the Duke of Queensberry, 
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endeavoring to criminate the Duke of Athol, and went back 
to St. Germain as a spy. Athol's friends discovered this, 
and precipitated an investigation. Fraser's correspondence 
was seized, and Keith and others arrested. For some time 
he denied that he knew anything, but afterwards confessed 
that he had been made acquainted with Fraser's mission to 
the Scotch nobility. He then undertook to induce his uncle 
to come and tell all he knew, and said there was no other 
design than to arrange that the Prince of Wales should 
reign after Queen Anne. Burnett adds that there was 
" matter of treason" sworn against Keith, but there was 
only one witness to it. John Moray, the uncle in question, 
never appeared, and the House of Lords voted that Keith 
had prevaricated, and was unworthy of the Queen's mercy. 
Burnett thought, from the ill-management of the attempt 
to obtain Moray's testimony, that the investigators did not 
sincerely wish it. Keith's narrative, which had been kept 
back to await the result of his negotiations with his uncle, 
was laid before both Houses of Parliament on February 19, 
1703-4, says Luttrell's " Brief Relation of State Affairs," 
and the Lords appointed a committee to examine him. On 
April 6 he was set at liberty on condition not to depart from 
England without leave. He seems never again to have been 
molested on account of the affair, but to have earned a claim 
for consideration by the Jacobites when they should come to 
power. He married an Englishwoman, not very long after 
his discharge from arrest, as appears from his son Alexan- 
der, who was not his eldest, being old enough in May, 1729, 
to be appointed Collector of Customs. The lady's maiden 
name had been Ann Newbury or Newberry ; she was the 
widow of Robert Diggs, and her daughter by her first 
husband was born at St. Albans in 1700. This daughter 
married Dr. Thomas Graeme after the family came to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of Keith's career, or even his residence at and for some 
time after his marriage, we are ignorant. He did not 
practice law, or he never would have spoken, as he did 
when establishing his Court of Chancery, of his "want 
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of experience in judicial affairs;" nor would lie have made 
his rulings as Chancellor dependent upon the approbation 
of any of the laymen in the Provincial Council. After 
his appointment as Lieutenant-Governor he was sometimes 
spoken of as " Colonel" Keith, but we do not believe that 
this indicates previous service in the British army, — we con- 
jecture that the title accompanied his right to command the 
militia of the Province, — nearly every colonial Governor at a 
certain period being so called. In his " Defence of the Con- 
stitution of the Province of Pennsylvania" he says that he 
" had the honour to be personally and intimately acquainted" 
with William Penn " for above seven years, just after his 
last return to England from Pennsylvania." Logan, in a 
letter of 2 mo. 27, 1716, speaks of the friendship. There is 
no unfairness in saying that Penn was a Jacobite, and that 
political sympathy probably brought him and Keith together 
at the time the latter arrived in England from France. It 
must have been in the year 1710 that they were separated, 
probably by Keith removing from England either to Scot- 
land, which had become part of the same kingdom, or be- 
yond sea upon some public employment which authorized 
him to transport himself; a supposition which derives some 
likelihood from his composing afterwards an essay on the 
office of an ambassador. He seems to have been a friend 
of William Penn, Jr., who, according to Gordon's " History 
of Pennsylvania," recommended him for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship. 

Keith was appointed Surveyor-General of the Customs 
for the Southern Division of America in place of Colonel 
Robert Quary, deceased, and sailing from England in June, 
1714, arrived in Virginia on the 17th of August following. 
Upon the first notice of the accession of George I. he took 
the oath of allegiance to him before the Governor and Chan- 
cellor of Maryland, where Keith happened to be ; and going 
through Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, caused the 
officers under him to do the same. In the winter he went 
to Jamaica, the voyage taking a month, and after four 
months' stay, recovered eight thousand pounds sterling for 
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the Crown, — a debt of nine years' standing. In June, 1715, 
in a small sloop which took three weeks to go from that island 
to South Carolina, he returned to the continent of North 
America. Discharging his duties with zeal and efficiency, 
he was, without any cause being assigned, deprived of his 
office by the appointment of a successor. The battle of 
Sheriff Muir, which left the new king in possession of the 
throne, took place in November, 1715. James Logan, some 
years later, speaks of the battle and a closet, apparently a 
refuge after the battle, having given Thomas Graeme a claim 
upon Keith. Keith's kinsman, the young Earl Marischal, 
may have hid at the Graeme seat, Balgowan, before leaving 
Scotland, with a price upon his head, losing his title by 
attainder. At the same time the commander of King 
George's army, John, second Duke of Argyll, was a friend 
of the subject of this sketch. The latter, after his removal 
from the Surveyor-Generalship, visiting Penn's dominions, 
and becoming aware of the great dissatisfaction with 
Gookin's administration, saw in the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship and in the Governorship, when the sale to the Crown 
should be consummated, a future provision for himself; 
while the principal inhabitants turned to him as a politician 
upon whom they might impose the task of delivering them 
from Gookin. Much being afterwards said about their 
having taken pity on Keith, the " Just and Plain Vindication 
of Sir William Keith," printed in 1726, and attributed to 
himself, declares that he did not make his circumstances at 
that time known to any man in Pennsylvania, and was " so 
far from thinking of that employment" that he had actually 
gone as far as New Castle on his way towards Virginia when 
he received a letter from two of the Council asking him to 
return and hear their proposals. Logan's letter of 2 mo. 
27, 1716, says that a confidential messenger was sent by 
Keith from New Castle to the Council in Philadelphia, and 
conveys the impression that by this means Keith made the 
first proposal. Those Councillors who were in town at the 
time met and unanimously concurred, " having from his 
first appearance here, generally entertained a very favour- 
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able opinion of his good sense, sweetness of disposition, and 
moderation in his former post." Keith returned to Phila- 
delphia, and his " Vindication" says they offered their recom- 
mendation to the Proprietary's family, if he would undertake 
to obtain the office, and gave him twenty-four hours to con- 
sider it. Their letter to Hannah Penn recommending him 
is dated 2 mo. 27, 1716. It was feared, however, that Keith 
might be suspected by the King's Ministers, whose approval 
of the appointment would be necessary, of disaffection to 
the House of Brunswick. The prudent Logan asked Keith 
not to show the letter outside of the circle of Penn's 
friends, lest, should the person recommended be rejected as 
a Jacobite, some disadvantage might come to the signers. 
Gookin was ready to impute such political views to them ; 
Logan says, " Than which nothing can be more false. But 
as these distinctions cannot affect us who want nothing but 
peace under the Crown of England, and have no power 
either to advance or retard any interest, all our views, or 
rather wishes, are to have a person over us who may truly 
pursue the Interest of the Country." Counting upon his 
influence with the Duke of Argyll and others to smooth 
the way at Court, Keith went to England to obtain the 
appointment as Lieutenant-Governor from Penn or those 
who controlled him, and confirmation from the Crown. 

Upon his arrival, he found no opposition in Penn's 
family, but the " Just and Plain Vindication," hereinafter 
mentioned, declares, and it sounds probable, that 

" it was above Three Months before he could reconcile to 
his Proposal a Set of grave Politicians that went under 
the Name of Mortgagees, tho' in Reality they were only 
plain Shop-keepers in the City of London, and creditors to 
Mr. Penn, who had pledg'd his Estate in Pensilvania for 
securing the Payment of his Debts to them ; Now some of 
those Gentlemen affecting much Grandeur, by having it in 
their Power to dispose of one of his Majesty's Provinces 
abroad, it was not more Trouble to find Access to a first 
Minister of State, and far less difficult to persuade him, 
than it was to find an Opportunity of Reasoning with, and 
Convincing some of these Gentlemen. However, after a 
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reasonable Time spent in good comfortable Eating and 
Drinking, (after the Manner of the City) at Sir William's 
proper Cost and Charge, he found Means to sooth the 
Gentlemen into an unanimous compliance with his Design." 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania had adopted on May 3, 
1716, an Address to King George, expressing joy at his 
accession, apologizing for not congratulating him sooner, 
and speaking with horror of the " unnatural" rebellion, for 
the suppression of which they thanked God. Keith un- 
dertook the presentation of this, — a matter of considerable 
expense, — and finally obtaining an interview with the Prince 
Regent, the King being in Hanover, received the assurance 
that the Quakers were looked upon as loyal subjects, that 
the King had a great regard for them, and that they might 
at all times depend on the Prince's good will to serve them 
in anything they had to ask of his Royal Father. 

A letter signed by William Penn " with the advice and 
consent of his Friends and Trustees under written," — viz., 
Henry Gouldney, Silvanus Grove, and Joshua Gee, — was 
addressed to the Prince of Wales, Guardian of the Realm, 
certifying that Penn nominated and appointed William 
Keith to be Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. " The 
said Keith having been well recommended as a Person who 
has lately given evident Proofs of his Capacity and Zeal in 
the King's Service as well as of his dutiful Affection to the 
Present Government." With this Keith danced attendance 
upon the great Lords of the Privy Council and the officers 
of state. In a letter in possession of the Historical Society, 
he writes from Hampton Court, September 10, 1716 : " I 
have been here ten days waiting for the opportunity of a 
General Council which I find we are not to expect befor 
next Thursday, & then I hope to give you the good news 
of success, if the statesmen will be true to what they have 
promised & frankly undertaken to do for me in that 
affair. The Prince has been acquainted with the business, 
and I have not yet been able to discover one enemy to 
oppose it." The Council meeting on the 13th, the subject 
was referred to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
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Plantations. On the 16th, Messrs. Perry and Hyde — the 
former being, we suppose, Micajah Perry, afterwards a 
correspondent of Keith — offered to go his security. A 
letter from Keith dated September 22, says, " I have had 
all the success in my business which I could possibly ex- 
pect but people are so much out of Town at this time of 
the year, that I daily meet with unavoidable delays, how- 
ever I am assured that the Board of Trade will meet next 
wedensday, and my interest is now so much stronger than 
it was, that I hope to get things despatched with all con- 
venient speed, & without any difficulty." The statement 
of his case was communicated to the Board on September 
27, and read on October 16, when the Board agreed 
upon a favorable report, with the provisos that he give the 
usual security for observing the Acts of Trade and Navi- 
gation, and that William Penn renew his declaration that 
the King's approbation of the appointment should not 
impair his Majesty's claim to the Lower Counties. Penn 
signed a paper to this effect on October 25. The report 
of the Board of Trade was approved at a meeting of the 
Privy Council held at St. James on November 12, and, 
security being duly entered, the appointment was confirmed 
on December 17. Hannah Penn writes, " Collonel Keith 
has obtained his approbation by so general a consent that 
whatever becomes of proprietary government, we think he 
will be continued over you if his conduct answer his char- 
acter. His obtaining the post and removing his large 
family have been no small expense to him." Keith himself 
wished to impress upon the Assembly in his first speech 
" the diligence wherewith I obtained at a considerable charge 
the commission of Governour." He borrowed one hundred 
pounds of Henry Gouldney, giving him his bond dated March 
13, 1716, for the payment of that sum on the 14th of Sep- 
tember following. It was proved by a witness in April, 1724, 
and sent over to Philadelphia, and recorded. On Keith's 
embarkation for America, his family consisted of a wife 
and three sons, besides his step-daughter, Miss Diggs. At 
sea his wife gave birth to another son, who was baptized 
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in Christ Church, Philadelphia. The party were in great 
danger from pirates; some of those troubling the coast, 
learning that a Lieutenant-Governor was expected, tried 
hard to fall in with the ship. 

He landed at Philadelphia on the 31st of May, 1717, and 
entered upon the task of pleasing three masters : the Pro- 
prietary, who had appointed him, the King, who had con- 
firmed the appointment, and was in treaty for the Pro- 
prietary's powers, and the People, who were to contribute 
the salary. 

With the rare advantage of previous acquaintance with 
the people and their neighbors, Keith comprehended from 
the first the internal condition and the external relations of 
the colony, and he dealt with both with a political sagacity 
worthy to be called statesmanship. His many journeys 
even in the heat of summer indicate his energy. By urban- 
ity, by the expression of admirable sentiments, and, to some 
extent, by living in greater style than his predecessors, he 
secured popularity. By boldly notifying the ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor to make good his charge that Logan and others 
were disaffected to King George, he obtained a retraction, 
and so dissipated a trouble, the possible consequences of 
which were far-reaching. Had the accusation been allowed 
to remain, the enemies of Logan in the Assembly might 
have passed an act disqualifying him from holding office, 
and Keith with his antecedents could not have afforded to 
veto it ; had the ex-Lieutenant-Governor addressed certain 
public men in England upon the subject, the British Minis- 
try would have had a good reason for taking the govern- 
ment from William Penn without compensation, and, per- 
haps, the cupidity of royal favorites would Have brought 
about by bill of attainder the confiscation of his property 
in the soil. Although an active vestryman of Christ's 
Church until a new minister thought him too officious (see 
Perry's " Historical Collections relating to Church in 
Pennsylvania"), and joining in the request for a bishop in 
America (see Dr. Dorr's "History of Christ Church") 
although when first going to Sussex County to hold court 
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he took with him the missionary at New Castle, who, as 
Humphreys's " History of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel" recounts, baptized at least one hundred and 
sixteen persons on the trip ; nevertheless, in striking con- 
trast with other Lieutenant-Governors, Keith was duly 
considerate of Quaker feelings and privileges. His pre- 
decessor, denying the qualification in capital cases of jury- 
men who would not take oaths, had allowed two mur- 
derers to go unpunished, to continue in lawless conduct, 
and even to boast that the Province could not try them for 
a capital crime. Keith had them indicted by a grand 
inquest, of which seventeen were upon affirmation, and 
brought them to trial before a jury containing eight 
Quakers, he himself attending the court, and making a 
speech, and satisfying himself that the proceedings were 
fair to the accused, and according to the law. They were 
convicted and sentenced to death ; and although they asked 
for a reprieve to enable them to appeal to the King, Keith 
said that the Constitution of the Province must be main- 
tained, and declined to interfere with the execution. Sub- 
sequently, he prepared for the Assembly an address to the 
King setting forth the necessity of allowing the use of an 
affirmation instead of an oath. 

Once in the Court of Chancery the hat of a Quaker lawyer 
was taken off his head by an officer. This caused a remon- 
strance from the Quarterly Meeting, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor then made an order that thenceforth all persons 
who had religious scruples against uncovering their heads 
could wear their hats in court. He accepted, too, from the 
Mennonites as equivalent to the oaths of allegiance assur- 
ances given according to their own custom ; and he vetoed 
a bill requiring applicants for naturalization to produce a 
certificate that they were Protestants. He was obliged to 
exert himself against John Talbot and Robert Welton, who 
came to Pennsylvania during the last two years of his ad- 
ministration after being consecrated to the order of bishop 
by one or more bishops of non-juring succession. Each for 
a short time conducted the services at Christ Church, fol- 
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lowing the non-jurors' practice of omitting the proper name 
in the prayer for the King. According to a letter of Rev. 
John Umston in Perry's Collections, Talbot convened all 
the clergy, put on his robes, and demanded obedience from 
them. The churches in America were at that time deemed 
a part of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. Some 
persons threatened the Lieutenant-G-overnor with reporting 
the matter in England if he did not take measures against 
Talbot, whereupon the Lieutenant-Governor ordered Christ 
Church to be shut up. It was charged against him that he 
showed his sympathy for Jacobites by having the marriage 
of his daughter-in-law performed by Dr. Welton. A writ 
of privy seal commanding the latter to return forthwith to 
Great Britain was sent over to Keith for service, and caused 
Dr. Welton to take passage by way of Lisbon, at which 
place he died. 

No less than with the King's Ministers or the Quaker 
democracy, Keith ingratiated himself with the Indians, one 
of w T hose chiefs said that there had not been for years past 
a governor who took such notice of them, and they felt the 
same satisfaction as if William Penn himself were among 
them. He explained to them the ideas of civilization, and 
laid down the principle that a treaty of friendship with one 
English colony was a treaty of peace not only with the 
other English colonies, but also with the Indian tribes 
friendly with them. On the death of a near kinsman of 
Sacauncheuta, Sir William sent a mourning-ring off his own 
finger to that chief. He made it penal to sell or give rum, 
wine, or other strong liquors to an Indian, except the small 
quantity of a sixteenth of a quart once in twelve hours at a 
person's own dwelling, and except what the officials might 
see fit to give on the occasion of a treaty. 

He conciliated the settlers of foreign descent, and warded 
off the Marylanders, and entering into conferences with 
neighboring Governors, raised Pennsylvania to greater 
consideration. Doubtless, his intercourse with these Gov- 
ernors made him shrink from admitting, the more so after 
his succession in 1721 to the baronetcy, that, while they had 
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no superior but the King, he was under a Quaker woman. 
He flattered himself that at least as to New Castle, Kent, 
and Sussex he was Governor, and he rather treated them as 
a distinct Province. 

He encouraged immigration, although he endeavored to 
regulate it. A number of Germans who had sought a home 
first on the Livingston Manor in New York, and then at 
Schoharie, but were made most unwelcome and uneasy, 
were invited by him to the frontier of Pennsylvania. In 
1723 thirty-three families, therefore, settled at Tulpehocken. 
This was resented by the Proprietaries as an interference by 
him in the affairs of their property. It was the beginning 
of a movement which took from New York, and added to 
Pennsylvania a considerable body of people, and seems to 
have been in pursuance of a policy to develop the borders. 

Nearly every other Governor, or acting Governor, was in 
constant trouble with the Assembly. He avoided this by 
evincing an appreciation of their designs, and a willingness 
to yield such points as they had most at heart. As the 
result, he secured a higher salary than his predecessors, 
and, moreover, the adoption of his own propositions. Logan 
writes on April 12, 1722 : " to me, who for many years had 
so great a Share of the trouble arising from our Confusions 
formerly thrown upon me, it can not but be a great Ease 
& Pleasure to see all affairs of Governm* carried on without 
the least Division or Opposition. . . . The Govern r is a very 
able Gentleman, excellently well qualified for a public Post 
and his failings have mostly been to his own loss & of those 
who have trusted him in Money Matters." Later, when, 
after Keith's acquisition of the copper-mine, it was re- 
ported that Gookin would be again appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor, Logan expresses his preference for Keith, whom 
he describes as "an ingenious man with many failings;" 
and adds, " for the Governm* really requires a disposition 
more generous than is to be met with in all tempers and 
kinds of education." 

An excellent account of Keith's administration will be 
found in Gordon's " History of Pennsylvania," taking the 
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same side, and giving Keith the same credit, as the " His- 
torical Review of the Constitution and Government of Penn- 
sylvania," prepared under the auspices of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was too great a man to allow the treatment of 
himself to interfere with his estimate of action concerning 
his country. Against the encomium which Keith has thus 
received, Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, has written articles, published in the 
Memoirs of the Historical Society and in " Hazard's Regis- 
ter," derived mainly from the papers of the opposing coterie. 
Sir William cast in his lot with the multitude against the 
few, the poor against the rich, the debtor against the creditor. 
"Whether he was right or t rrong was the political question 
of that time. With one o. , Mr. Fisher's articles there has 
been printed a "Narrative bf Sr W. Keith's coming to the 
Govt of Pennsylvania and lis Conduct in it &ct," attributed 
to Andrew^ Hamilton, but including, as the manuscript shows, 
some notes by Thomas Penn. Some of its statements we 
are able to elucidate, if not to deprive of their force. It was 
in the following way that he got into his hands the fund 
" which belonged to his Majesty." When, in Queen Anne's 
time, the Assembly of the Quaker Province were induced to 
aid the expedition against Canada by voting two thousand 
pounds, — professed to be not for the war, but "for the 
Queen's use," — it was provided that the Governor's receipt 
should be the voucher for the Treasurer. The expedition 
failing, nearly the whole amount remained a charge against 
Samuel Carpenter, then Treasurer, until his death. On 
November 12, 1717, Lieutenant-Governor Keith asked the 
opinion of the Council whether he should not call upon the 
executors of the late Treasurer for the money or an account, 
and the Council agreed that he should. Subsequently a large 
sum was paid to him, and, as the equivalent of five hundred 
pounds, there were conveyed to him by deed of March 5, 
1718, from Andrew Hamilton, who had just taken title from 
the executors, twelve hundred acres of land in Philadelphia 
County, bounded on the northeast by the line of Bucks 
County. Whether Keith ever expended as much money as 
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this for public purposes we are unable to show. His " Just 
and Plain Vindication" says that he fitted out two sloops 
against the pirates, and erected a battery of cannon, be- 
sides doing " the decent honors of the government on the 
King's birthday and other festivals; and Logan's answer, 
entitled "A More Just Vindication," does not deny this. 
The acquisition of the copper-mine, situated within the 
present limits of York County, was by virtue of an unlo- 
cated right. Keith said that it was advisable that the place 
should be occupied, as the Marylanders were advancing 
towards it : it seems to have yielded him no return. The 
survey of seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty 
acres adjoining it, as a manor for Springett Penn, who 
claimed the powers of government, which survey was the 
one referred to in the narrative as entered upon the records 
of the Council, provided a reservation for the Indians, and 
a delimited march, or belt of land, in face of the Mary- 
landers. The claim to be directly under the Crown, which 
Keith made, styling himself Governor, was defensible : it 
could be said that the right of William Penn had become 
vested in the Crown by the agreement of sale and the pay- 
ment of part of the purchase-money, and, as far as the 
Lower Counties were concerned, it was doubtful whether 
Penn ever had any right. The suppression of the powers 
which had been exercised by the Council was necessary for 
the carrying out of any policy, since they made it possible 
for three or four members of a body not recognized by the 
Constitution to obstruct every step desired by the Assem- 
bly, or thought wise by the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
was particularly unreasonable, because such a Cabinet was 
irresponsible, and such an Upper House represented neither 
the people, nor even a caste or an order. Yet Hannah Penn 
wrote to him to pass no laws without its concurrence, and 
not only this, but to send no message, and make no speech 
to the Assembly, without submitting the same for approval 
of these persons, to add nobody to the Council without the 
consent of the other members, and furthermore, if any had 
been so added, to suspend them until the others chose to 
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admit them. Keith refused to be bound in this way ; he, 
not James Logan and friends, would be Governor. In the 
pamphlet war which followed the disclosure of Hannah 
Penn's instructions, — instructions to which no man of spirit 
would have willingly submitted, — Keith ably maintained 
their illegality in a "Defence of the Constitution of the 
Province of Pennsylvania and the late honourable Pro- 
prietary's Character in Answer to James Logan's Me- 
morial &ct." This, as well as his letter to Hannah Penn, 
is printed with the Votes of Assembly. As to the charge 
of betraying the interests of the Penn family, it should be 
remembered that while Logan was away from the Council, 
Keith sent back a tax bill to the Assembly, proposing an 
amendment, that the Proprietary's estate be exempted, and 
secured this immunity, for which subsequent Governors 
contended in vain. For the other articles published during 
the controversy the reader is referred to Hildeburn's " Issues 
of the Pennsylvania Press." If the reader is disposed to 
say that the Lieutenant-Governor was bound in honor to 
follow the instructions, he should bear in mind that they 
emanated from the executrix of a disputed will, and not 
from either Springett Penn, who claimed the Governorship 
as heir-at-law, or Earl Pawlett, the surviving devisee, in 
trust to make sale, or from the King, to whom the franchise 
had been sold. 

Sir William Keith, in his " Discourse on the Medium of 
Commerce," says that in 1722 over two hundred houses in 
the City of Philadelphia stood empty, and many of the labor- 
ing people daily were leaving, the shopkeepers had no money 
to go to market, and the farmer's crop was at the lowest 
value, so that all European goods, as well as bread, flour, 
and country produce, were monopolized by four or five rich 
men, who retailed them at what price they pleased, and had 
the whole country in their debt at eight per cent, interest. 
This raised such a clamor that the Assembly, which met at 
the end of that year, authorized the issuing of paper-money. 
Instead of following the method of other colonies, by taxing 
the people to provide a sinking fund, they issued the bills as 
Vol. xii. — 2 
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a loan upon landed security, to be repaid in annual instal- 
ments, with five per cent, interest. Certain persons appointed 
by the Assembly, styled Commissioners of the Loan Office, 
attended to this, lending, according to the Act of 1723, not 
more than two hundred pounds, nor less than twenty pounds, 
to any person, and taking his bond and a mortgage of land 
double the amount in value. Keith adds that the five per 
cent, interest paid to the Province was sufficient to defray 
the expense of government without laying any tax on the 
people. That an excise, customs, and county rates con- 
tinued to be levied was chiefly because the Province itself 
and the counties borrowed a large part of the first issue to 
pay previous indebtedness and erect public buildings, and 
undertook, like individuals, to return the amount in instal- 
ments. The duty on negroes imported was not for revenue 
only. Keith had not the merit of originating this means of 
discouraging slavery, but, by re-enacting it, facilitated the 
subsequent extension of " free soil" to Mason and Dixon's 
line. Sir William thus closes his Discourse : 

"It is inconceivable to think what a prodigious good 
Effect immediately ensued. . . . The Shiping from the 
West of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which just before 
used to be detain'd five, six, and sometimes nine Months in 
the Country, before they could get in the Debts due to them 
and load, were now dispatch'd in a Month or six Weeks at 
farthest. The poor middling People, who had any Lands 
. . . paid off their usurious creditors : . . . lawful Interest 
was at this Time [by Act of Mch. 2, 1722-3] reduced from 
eight to six per Cent by which means the Town was soon 
filled with People, and Business all over the Province in- 
creased at a great rate : The few rich Men . . . were 
obliged to build Ships, and launch out again into Trade, in 
order to convert their Paper Riches into solid Wealth ; and 
for some Years, while that Province continued to have only 
a moderate Sum in Paper Money on foot, it kept an Equality 
with Spanish Silver and Gold, or did not fall above five per 
Cent for as Lands there generally rise in their Value, and 
are in continual Demand, the Security was unquestionably 
as good, if not better, than any that is given in Europe for 
Paper ; and this most useful Scheme was not attended with 
any other ungrateful Consequence, but the Removal of a 
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Governor who, contrary to the Sentiments and private In- 
terest of a few rich Men in that Place, had passed it into a 
Law." . . . 

If Keith was the inventor of this plan, providing a circu- 
lating medium, representing lands put under the control of 
the State, and running a government without taxation, not 
by borrowing money, but by lending it, he was a greater 
financier than many a man who has derived fame from the 
restoration of national credit. 

It was a point in Keith's favor that he had come to the 
colony with, as far as we can tell, the intention of making 
it his home, had brought up his children there, and in the 
investment of money had staked his interests upon its pros- 
perity. It was not only by obligations undertaken on or 
before receiving office, nor by lavish expenditure continued 
while the Assembly diminished and delayed his salary, that 
he was always in debt ; he launched out in business ventures 
in which his money and reputation were wrecked. His pro- 
jects, had they been successful, not only would have lifted 
him out of those necessities which were the spring of his 
ignoble conduct, but would have aided the development 
of the country. Before he dug for copper on the Susque- 
hanna, he started the erection of a grist-mill at Horsham. 
We doubt that he was a hypocrite in saying to the Assembly 
in January, 1721-22, — 

" My mind is so fully bent upon doing this Province some 
effectual Service that I have lately formed the Design of a 
considerable Settlement amongst you, in order to manufac- 
ture and consume the Grain, for which there is, at this Time, 
no profitable Market Abroad. And although this Project 
will, doubtless, at first prove very chargeable and expensive 
to me, yet if it meets with your Approbation, and the Good- 
will of the People, I am well assured it cannot fail of an- 
swering my Purpose, to do a real Service to the Country; 
and every Interest or Concern of mine shall ever be built 
on that Bottom." 

The Assembly evinced its willingness to legislate for this 
industry by passing an act to prevent the exportation of 
inferior flour, and an act to require the making of beer and 
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ale from grain instead of molasses, etc. On April 6, 1723, 
lie requested the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
to continue Rev. Mr. Harrison in the Province to minister 
to a new congregation at Horsham, where, he says, he had 
lately made " a considerable settlement," and the people 
were attending every Sunday to hear prayers read by a 
layman. During the last two or three years of his residence 
in it he carried on an iron-works in New Castle County. 
The investigations of Mr. Swank, the historian of the 
" Manufacture of Iron in all Ages," have brought to light 
none earlier in Delaware, although the existence of iron 
there was known even to the Dutch. Alexander Spotswood, 
previously Governor of Virginia, came to New Castle in 
September, 1724, on his way to New York to embark for 
England, and spent about a week with Sir William, appre- 
ciating his feelings in regard to Mrs. Penn's instructions, 
and undertaking to be his champion in London. Spotswood 
was very enthusiastic about iron, and may have prompted 
Sir William to engage in its manufacture. Spotswood's 
visit to Philadelphia in October, 1722, was followed by the 
latter's purchase, by deed of October 29, of two hundred 
and sixteen acres one hundred and thirty-six perches of land 
lying along Christiana Creek, and including part of " the 
iron hills," and his subsequent sojourn with Sir William 
was prior to his erection of the furnace which Swedenborg's 
" De Ferro," published in 1734, quoted by Mr. Swank, says 
was in 1725. The " Just and Plain Vindication of Sir Wil- 
liam Keith," published about the middle of 1726, says that 
he had laid out not only two thousand pounds on a farm, 
but " 4000?. in another Place ; where, by Erecting an Iron- 
Work, it is improved to near double the prime Cost, and 
this last Estate, Sir William all along, design'd as a Security 
to his Creditors, until they were fully satisfy'd and paid," 
while the " More Just Vindication" answers that scarcely 
any one would take the works as a gift, if obliged to main- 
tain them. Sir William, having increased his estate in New 
Castle County to about eleven hundred acres, conveyed it, 
in February, 1726-27, to John England, in pursuance of an 
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agreement, as we find from a legal opinion by Andrew 
Hamilton, that England was to erect sundry works for car- 
rying on the making of pigs and bar-iron, if sufficient ore 
could be found, and Sir William was then to have one-sixth 
of the land and works ; but if sufficient ore could not be 
obtained, England was to reconvey, being first repaid. The 
opinion says that when the agreement was made there was 
a small forge on the land. It turned out that the mine of 
ore was on the land of John Evans, near by. It was said 
he had agreed to sell to Sir William, but he denied this ; so 
England claimed four hundred and seventy-three pounds six 
shillings seven pence, and the land seems to have remained 
in his possession to satisfy the debt. As to the land which 
Keith took from the Carpenters, and which is generally 
spoken of as " Grseme Park," much has been written by 
Mr. William J. Buck, and, with many facts relating to its 
occupants, can be found in the "History of Montgomery 
County," edited by Bean. 

Mr. William Henry Bawle, in his " Equity in Pennsyl- 
vania," has treated of the Court of Chancery which Keith 
established. It remains for us to call attention to the 
laws which he passed. The number of acts of Assembly 
during his term was seventy-five, and but few were re- 
pealed by the King. That allowing the wives of persons 
at sea to act as femme sole traders has remained in force 
to the present day, a notable monument of a Governor 
who flourished so long ago. It was one of those before 
him when he told the Councillors that their assent was 
not necessary. On the same day provision was made for 
a work-house, or house of correction, in each county. Of 
the other acts of the same Assembly (October, 1717-May, 
1718), the most important was that for the trial and pun- 
ishment of felony, which in the main continued to be the 
criminal code of Pennsylvania until after the Revolution. 
One, however, perhaps more interesting, empowered the 
justices to fix the price of liquor in taverns, and also of 
provender for horses in public stables, said prices to be 
proclaimed at the end of the session of the court by the 
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crier, and to be posted upon the court-house door. At this 
time no one was allowed to keep a tavern or house of public 
entertainment without a license granted upon the recom- 
mendation of the justices of the county, or, if in the city, 
of its court of record, and the person so licensed could be 
punished for permitting drunkenness or unlawful games. 
In 1721 tavern-keepers were required to give bonds for 
good behavior, and were prohibited from harboring minors 
or servants, from selling on credit to such, and from selling 
without special license to negro or Indian servants. An act 
of 1722 provided for the licensing of ale-houses, where wine 
or distilled spirits were not to be sold. All these restrictions 
upon the liquor business remained in force until the present 
century, as well as certain rules for tanning, currying, and 
other work in leather, and for the price of shoes. In order 
to sell wine or liquor within two miles of any furnace or 
iron-works, an act of March 5, 1725-26, made necessary 
a recommendation from a majority of the owners of the 
works. Almost as notable as the femme sole traders' act was 
that of February 24, 1720-21, which, in the language of 
Chief Justice Read (21 Penna. St. Rep., 127), " laid the 
foundation of the Pennsylvania system of party-w r alls, a 
great and radical improvement upon the principles of the 
common law as expounded by the English courts and those 
of Massachusetts and New York." The act provided that the 
city government should appoint surveyors or regulators, who 
should, before any foundation be laid in Philadelphia, set 
out the foundation and prescribe the thickness of the wall r 
said foundation to be laid equally upon the lands which the 
wall was to divide, and the builder of the wall should be 
reimbursed half of the expense, to be ascertained by the 
regulators, of so much as the builder of the adjoining house- 
should use. Chief Justice Read says, " This common-sense 
legislation was far in advance of that of the mother-country." 
It was under a law passed by Keith on August 26, 1721, 
that during the past year (1887) persons have been prose- 
cuted for setting off firearms or fireworks in the city of 
Philadelphia without special license from the Governor. 
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The law courts of the Province received their permanent 
constitution and powers from an act of 1722, the previous 
acts for the establishment of a judiciary having been re- 
pealed by the King. It is not to his credit that he sanctioned 
the extension to the Province of English statutes putting 
persons to death for lesser crimes than murder. In this re- 
spect, however, he did not go as far as later Governors. He 
mitigated the hardships of civil procedure by providing that, 
except in certain circumstances which may be classified as 
fraudulent, no freeholder who had resided two years in the 
Province, and had fifty acres of land in fee, with twelve of 
his acres cleared, or else fifty pounds' value in a dwelling- 
house or unimproved land, should be arrested in any civil 
action unless at the King's suit, or where a fine should be 
due to the King. As to Keith's part in legislation, his was 
the responsibility for passing the acts in their final shape; 
but, moreover, Franklin in his autobiography tells us that 
some of the best laws of the Province were of his planning, 
and besides the alterations which he suggested in bills 
which did not emanate from him, his influence, or the 
solicitation of his friends Thomas Beak and Micajah Perry, 
was the means of obtaining the approval of them by the 
British government. 

Sir William Keith was superseded upon the arrival of 
Patrick Gordon, June 22, 1726. In the following autumn 
Sir William was chosen a member of the Assembly from 
Philadelphia County, and on the day that the House con- 
vened manifested that he had still numerous partisans by 
riding into the little city at the head of eighty horsemen : 
but by a combination of the Proprietary's friends and David 
Lloyd, their life-long opponent, who had now forsaken 
Keith, he was prevented from being chosen Speaker. 

In 1727 he was again elected to the Assembly. In 
March, 1728, he departed from Pennsylvania. This was, 
some said, to avoid prosecution for a certain heavy debt. 
We learn from a contemporary letter that he was already 
under bail in another matter. Perhaps his design w T as by 
personal interviews to try his powers of persuasion to obtain 
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reappointment from Springett Penn, or some office from 
those who had risen to influence by the accession, less than 
a year before, of King George II., with whom, when Prince 
of Wales, Keith's intercourse had been friendly. Fearing 
detention by creditors, Sir William kept secret his thought 
of leaving. He even waited until the ship had started from 
Philadelphia, then followed her to New Castle in a row-boat 
with one friend, William Chancellor, besides the men who 
rowed them, and there went aboard, nobody in that town 
except the minister, Rev. George Ross, being aware of it, 
although the ship remained several days afterwards in the 
river. Sir William left a letter for the other Assemblymen 
from Philadelphia County, saying that business of impor- 
tance had suddenly called him to Great Britain, whereby he 
could not hope any more that year to attend with them upon 
the country's service. 

He also penned the following farewell address : 

" to some of my well respected friends & acquaintance 

at Philadelphia. 

" Now that I am got so far on my voyage towards Great 
Brittain It will be a great part of my entertainment till I 
see you again, to contemplate with no small satisfaction on 
ye agreeable hours we have past together. For as our ac- 
quaintance has been of a pretty long standing, and ye con- 
versation generally attended with an open generous freedom 
which is more valued, and better understood in Europe than 
in any part of America, I am confident that the transition, 
which I shall make from yours into some of ye best com- 
pany, that I have formerly known in England, will be both 
natural and easy to me. 

" Those who with an honest & just design shall happen 
to be inquisitive concerning the reasons that induced me to 
undertake this voyage, so suddenly may receive full satis- 
faction from any of you, that were present in company, 
when I had ye pleasure to communicate my Intentions, & 
for such who purely out of malice or ill will, Doe express 
their Desire of being informed about any part of my con- 
duct, you'll be at no loss to give them a proper answer. 

" The Public good & general wellfare of this Province, 
which will ever be acknowledged by all honest men con- 
cerned, to be perfectly consistent with both ye Prop rs hon r 
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& his Interest has been perhaps in ye understanding of some 
few, too much my case & in that Respect I am sensible that 
I stand charged with having neglected not only the Interest 
& support of my own family, but also the means, which 
Providence had put into my hands of Discharging the 
obligations which I owed to others. 

" But when men of virtue, & without Prejudice come to 
apply this charge unto one who has acted in a publick 
station, by ye immutable Precepts of morality & Honour, 
They will probably think, That any unfortunate event hap- 
pening to a Person so circumstanced, is very much to be 
regretted Especially when they have had occasion Farther 
to observe That even his greatest enemies, after many efforts, 
have not injustice Partiality or neglect in ye whole course 
of his Duty. They will doubtless approve of his fidelity 
to ye Publick, alth it unhappily interfered, with his own 
private Interest & advantage. 

" As the Events of Things are not in ye hands of man 
we only can judge rightly of other mens dangers, by such 
overt acts as evidently declare the Intention of the mind, so 
when a man has faithfully Discharged a Public trust reposed 
in him & has continually showed a chearful readiness, to 
answer every just demand, that could be made upon him, ac- 
cording to his abilities at the time & has likewise applied 
himself with great Industry to promote such Improvements 
as were not only consistent with ye Publick good, but seemed 
also to promise very considerable advantages to the pri- 
vate Interest of his own Family, Let the event be what it will, 
we ought in all justice to conclude, that such a mans views 
were honest, & his Intentions well directed, else we shall 
not doe to others as we would wish in ye like Cases that 
they shall doe unto us, which is not only ye first & greatest 
Law of humanity, But ye very Bond of all society, & ye Rule 
of equal justice, between man & man. 

u The Continual & various Distribution of y e Divine 
Providence to mankind in y e affairs of this Life are evidently, 
beyond y 8 Reach of our Thoughts, and daily demonstrate y° 
Imperfections, of humane judgement when it is not guarded 
by an entire submission unto, & dependance upon y e will 
of God, which not only prevents indecent complaints of y e 
many unforeseen accidents & misfortunes, that often befall 
ourselves but also y e too frequent Presumption of judging 
& determining the course of Providence with Respect to 
others. 

" These & y e like considerations arising now from ex- 
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perience, Doe perfectly confirm to me, the opinion which I 
had conceived from my youth, viz : That a great submission 
unto & content with y e Lot that befalls us, is y e only true 
happiness attainable in this Life. For such is y e composi- 
tion, we are made of, that this calm Disposition of y e Soul, 
checks all inordinate Grief, or concern, & at y e same time 
gives an agreeable & full Relish to every enjoyment & 
pleasure, whereas without this one Ingredient, Honours, 
Riches, Youth, Beauty, & every other accession of happi- 
ness, which y e most fluent Imagination can suggest, Doe 
in reality become so many plagues to Torment us with 
endless desires accompanied by y e ungovernable Passions of 
Pride, Envy, Fear, Jealousy, and Revenge, which I hope 
will ever Remain as great strangers amongst you, as I have 
found in you hitherto. 

" I am sensible that you have always taken, but a very 
small share & concern in y e little Politicks of y e place 
where you live. But as it is scarce practicable and by no 
means commendable, for a man of substance, & Business to 
be negligent, or altogether indifferent, about such things, as 
appear to be essential to the wellfare of that community of 
which they are members, & least according to custom, I may 
perhaps in my absence be unjustly charged, with more of y° 
sort, than is consistent with either my Inclinations or Prac- 
tice, I shall in very few words give you my opinion even on 
that subject. 

" If y e House of Representatives be rightly informed by 
y e merchants and other men of business, concerning y e In- 
terest or Decay of any material Branches of trade as y° 
members of that House are most certainly y e proper judges 
of Peoples necessities They will doubtless prepare & apply 
suitable Remedie for all Publick wants and Grievances, and 
they being so often assured of y e Governers Ready Inclina- 
tions to concurr with them in every thing which they shall 
judge Requisite for y e wellfare of y e Province, It can't with 
sense or Decency be supposed, that his Honour will ever 
Hearken unto counsels, which may possibly create a differ- 
ence in sentiments between him & the Representatives of 
ye people, with Relation to Publick affairs. 

" I Depart now with a firm Resolution, if it Please God, 
to return very speedily, and I leave all y e Remains of my 
family behind, as so many Pledges of my sincere affection, 
& Love to this country, and that all men of Probity of what- 
soever Degree or Profession may be encouraged to promote 
Trade, & "Business amongst you, That justice in all its 
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Branches may be equally & impartially administred and that 
Peace, Plenty & good neighbourhood may ever abound in 
Pensilvania Is the sincere, & shall be the constant wish of 
" Your affectionate friend & obliged humble servant 

William Keith. 
" Capes of Delaware from on board ^ 
y e ship Molly Cap* Hudson > 
March the 22 d 1727/8" J 

In England he attempted to communicate with the widow 
Penn, and her children, and in a letter of November 18, 
1728, he acknowledges to Thomas Penn : 

" The overcoming Evil with good, 's a rare but com- 
mendible disposition, especially in young People, since it 
may be truly said to be the perfection of all Moral virtue, 
and I think your self and Brothers may very well claim 
a Title to it by Inheritance. I observe with great Thank- 
fullness, your Condescension to forgive the Interest due on 
that money which I borrow'd from Mess rs Gouldney & Gee, 
out of regard to my present Circumstances." 

In November, 1728, he presented to the King " A Short 
Discourse on the Present State of the Colonies in America 
with Respect to the Interest of Great Britain/' which was 
referred to the Commissioners of Trade, urging the policy 
of fostering those industries, and those only, which did not 
conflict with the industries of the mother-country, and 
representing that if properly encouraged the colonies could 
furnish Britain with as much as she could demand of mast- 
ing for the navy, all sorts of timber, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
oil, rosin, copper-ore, pig and bar-iron, by means whereof 
Britain could reduce the balance of trade with Russia and 
the Baltic. He proposed such regulations upon the planta- 
tion trade that all products of the colonies for which the 
manufacture and trade of Britain had a constant demand 
should be transported thither before any other market, 
that woollen goods for the colonies should come from 
Britain only, and linens from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Among certain changes which he thought advantageous in 
the government of the colonies was to send judges from 
England to make circuits by turns throughout North 
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America. As the object of this would be to provide 
learned lawyers, his motive in suggesting it could scarcely 
have been his own appointment. He may have aimed at 
the Secretaryship of State for the colonies, the establish- 
ment of which office he also suggested. We do not know 
that he obtained even a clerkship. On April 23, 1731, 
describing himself as in the Parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, he conveyed his messuage and nine hundred and 
thirty-four acres ten perches in Horsham, Pennsylvania, 
unto his eldest surviving son, Alexander Henry Keith, and 
others, in trust for Sir William's wife, Dame Ann, with 
power to sell, and pay her the proceeds. They soon sold 
one hundred acres to Shoemaker. 

Sir William joined a company which applied about this 
time for a grant of the land west of Pennsylvania. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1732, said that he 
had been chosen a member of Parliament for Aberdeen- 
shire in place of Sir Archibald Grant, expelled. This was 
corrected in the next number, to the effect that Sir Arthur 
Forbes had been chosen, and Cobbett's "Parliamentary 
History," saying nothing about Sir William, mentions Sir 
Arthur as the new member. Probably Sir William had 
been a candidate, and at first was supposed to have been 
elected : it is not impossible that he really was elected, and 
that his rival got the certificate. 

The " Historical Keview" before quoted, says, — 

" There is no man long or much conversant in this over- 
grown city who hath not often found himself in company 
with the shades of departed Governors, doom'd to wander 
out the residue of their lives, full of the agonizing remem- 
brance of their passed eminence, and the severe sensation 
of present neglect. Sir William Keith, upon his return 
was added to "this unfortunate list; concerning whom the 
least that can be said is that either none but men of fortune 
should be appointed to serve in such dignified offices ; or, 
otherwise, that for the honour of Government itself such 
as are recalled without any notorious imputation on their 
conduct, should be preserved from that wretchedness and 
contempt which they have been but too frequently per- 
mitted to fall into, for want even of a proper subsistence." 
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He became a prisoner for debt, as the record shows : 

" Sir William Keith Barronett on the Eighteenth day of 
January 1734 Surrendred himself to his Majestys Prison of 
the Fleet before Alexander Denton Esquire one of the Jus- 
tices &ct. In discharge of his Bail at the Suit of John 
Mackubin for Twenty four pounds upon Promise By Oath 
141. 14s. And also in discharge of his Bail at the Suit of 
Benjamin Hodson John Hodson & Edward Maling Execu- 
tors of Robert Hodson deceased for forty pounds upon 
Promise And also in discharge of his Bail at the Suit of 
John Norman for forty pounds Case By Oath SOL And 
on 30 January. 1734 he was charged with a Writt of Habeas 
Corpus retonable before the Justices at Westmr. on the 
Morrow of the Purification to satisfie John Norman forty 
one pounds Damages adjudged &ct. whereof the said Sr. 
Wm. Keith is Convicted &ct. Heber. Cooke. And with 
another Habeas Corpus retornable as above to satisfie Ben- 
jamin Hodson John Hodson & Edward Maling Extors. of 
Robert Hodson deced. thirty Two pounds Damages &ct. 
whereof the said Sr. "Wm. is convicted &ct. Heber. Cooke. 
And on the 11 Febry. 1734 he was charged with another 
Writt of Habeas Corpus returnable before the Justices at 
Westmr. on Wednesday next after the Octave of the Purifi- 
cation to satisfie John Macubin Twenty seven pounds ten 
shillings Damages &ct. Whereof he is Convicted &ct. 
Risson. Cooke." 

He was less than a year in confinement. On the margin 
of the Macubin matter is marked " 30 Deer. 1735 Disch. by 
Pits. Discharge;" on the margin of the others, "Discharged 
by the Lords Act," — viz., the statute authorizing the dis- 
charge of those in prison for less than one hundred pounds 
who were willing to deliver up their effects. He designed 
writing a history of all the British Plantations in America, 
but accomplished only that of Virginia, which was published 
in London in 1738. 

Chief Justice Marshall's " Life of Washington" attributes 
to Sir William Keith the conception of the project of taxing 
America by Act of Parliament. It was suggested by him 
some time before the Spanish War, as the means of pro- 
viding for the common defence of the colonies, and as such 
it was urged by a company having interests there, or a 
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" Club of American Merchants," of which he was a member, 
probably the Ohio Company. The proposition, as embodied 
in the two papers on the subject, emanating from this source, 
and supposed to have been written by him, was to raise and 
maintain a military force for the protection of the British col- 
onies, and to establish a general council of their Governors 
to assist the commander-in-chief, and to defray the expense 
by stamp duties similar to those in England, supposed to be 
the easiest method of taxation. These were to be imposed 
by Parliament because the several Assemblies " never could 
be brought in voluntarily to raise such a Fund by any gen- 
eral and equally proportioned Tax among themselves." 
Coxe's " Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole" (page 753) saying 
that soon after the excise scheme, which failed in 1733, Sir 
William Keith, " who had been deputy-governor of Vir- 
ginia (sic) j came over with a plan of an American tax," then 
relates, on the authority of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, that 
Lord Chesterfield, having asked "Walpole what he thought 
of it, Walpole replied, " I have old England set against me, 
and do you think I will have new England likewise ?" Yet, 
it is probable that, had the plan then been carried into ex- 
ecution, with as popular an official as Sir William for stamp- 
master, which he may have hoped to be, it would not have 
had the same consequences as a quarter of a century later, 
when the colonies had become more powerful and more 
warlike, and the proceeds of the tax were to go into the 
British treasury. Years after the death of the subject of this 
sketch some of his ideas were acted upon by the British gov- 
ernment, and the two papers were reprinted for its vindica- 
tion as the sentiments " of the greatest friends to America." 
In letters to John Adams, written in 1813, Thomas Mc- 
Kean says, " The Congress at Albany in 1754 . . . was ... 
in reality to propose the least offensive plan for raising a 
revenue in America. In 1739, Sir William Keith, a Scotch 
gentleman, who had been a lieutenant-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, proposed such an assembly to the ministry. He also 
proposed the extension of the British stamp-duties to the 
colonies. He was then, I believe, in the Fleet prison. The 
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hints he gave were embraced, the first in 1754, the second 
in 1764." (Works of John Adams, vol. x. p. 73, edit. 1856.) 
" The anecdote of Sir "William Keith's proposal to the British 
ministry is to be found in the latter end of the 1st volume of 
American Tracts, printed by J. Almon, in London, 1767. It 
had been published in London in 1739, and is titled ' A pro- 
posal for establishing by act of parliament the duties upon 
stamped paper and parchment in all the British colonies.' 
Part of the anecdote I had by tradition, and in a novel, 
' Peregrine Pickle. 5 " (Ibid., p. 80.) 

Keith published in London in 1740 "A Collection of 
Papers and other Tracts, written occasionally on Various 
Subjects. To which is prefixed, By way of Preface, an 
Essay on the Nature of a Publick Spirit." It is dedicated 
to the Duke of Montagu. It reached a second edition in 
1749. In the dedication, the author says the papers were 
written at different times and by starts, purely for amuse- 
ment, " to pass away the hours that a tedious attendance on 
the fair but empty promises of great men in Power had 
rendered tiresome to the mind." The Collection includes, 
however, his report to the Board of Trade in February, 
1718-19, concerning the French settlements and his discourse 
presented to the King in 1728. The other pieces, besides 
the essay on Publick Spirit, are " The Citizen," " A Dis- 
sertation on the Liberty of the Subject in Great Britain," 
" An Essay on the Education of a Young British Nobleman 
after he has left the Schools," " Observations on the Office 
of an Ambassador," " A Discourse on the Medium of Com- 
merce," " Some useful Observations on the Consequences 
of the present "War with Spain." These are worthy of at- 
tention for their presentation of British interests and their 
philanthropic philosophy, although a critic of style would 
not call the author more than Franklin calls him, — viz., " a 
pretty good writer." In the article on the war with Spain, 
Sir "William urges an expedition for the conquest of Cuba. 
In the " Citizen," purporting to be the debates of a society 
of London merchants, he sets forth views on current events, 
gives advice for married life, and moralizes upon the vanity 
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of learning and science when not pursued for practical use- 
fulness. He doubts if mankind is much indebted to those 
who can boast of great reputation in divinity, mathematics, 
physic, law, natural philosophy, or antiquities, and points 
out that attainments in certain studies have served chiefly 
to enable designing men to impose upon their fellows. Of 
the chronologists, medalists, etc., — the pioneers of historical 
criticism, — he says that some of them " act the Part of 
Executioners, and Manglers of ancient History, by intro- 
ducing their conjectural Criticisms, in Contradiction to the 
most material Facts, and the best vouched Relations of 
Things." He sees with regret the abolition of distinction 
in dress between the different ranks of society, attributes 
it to a " sordid itch" in persons of quality to follow low 
pleasures, and warns them that " when Irreligion is become 
a fashionable Sort of Wit in all Companies, and the open, 
bare-faced Practice of Immorality, a polite Taste with the 
Men of Rank, it is unavoidable but that the same Ideas and 
Eelish of Life will be gradually diffused among the Com- 
mons, and consequently tend to a lawless and universal 
Contempt of the Civil Power." In The Education of a 
Nobleman, he laments that there are men in learned so- 
cieties who "have a higher Ambition to correct and ex- 
plain an obscure, or perhaps an obscene Passage in Plautus 
or Terence, than to eradicate a vice out of human Society." 
On July 31, 1740, Lady Ann, wife of Sir William, died; 
her remains were interred in the yard of Christ Church, 
Second Street, Philadelphia. It is not known that she ever 
saw him after his leaving the colony. Watson, who calls 
her Sir William's " widow," says that " unnoticed and al- 
most forgotten" she lived and died in a small wooden house, 
Third Street above Market, where, " much pinched for sub- 
sistence, she eked out her existence with an old female ; and 
declining all intercourse with society, or with her neigh- 
bours." The deed of August 16, 1737, for the balance of 
the estate at Horsham recites that she had been obliged for 
her support to contract large debts, for the payment of which 
and her future support the Trustees, at her request, had sold 
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the eight hundred and thirty-four acres at public sale for 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Pennsylvania money. In 
December following the purchaser reconveyed to her son- 
in-law, Dr. Grseme, who, we believe, notwithstanding the 
language of Watson, never allowed Lady Ann to starve. 

On October 5, 1741, died without issue Sir "William's 
heir-apparent, Alexander Henry Keith, Esquire, some years 
Collector of the Customs at New Castle on the Delaware, 
and whose wife, Thomasine, was a daughter of Anthony 
Palmer of Kensington, the Councillor. So the family ap- 
pears to have been reduced to a son, Robert Keith, who, 
under the patronage of his celebrated kinsman General 
James Keith, brother of the last Earl Marischal, became a 
captain in the Russian army, and following that hero into 
the army of Frederick the Great about the beginning of 
1748, was soon made a lieutenant-colonel and one of the 
King's aides-de-camp. 

The records of the Fleet Prison preserved in the Public 
Records Office in London do not enable us to say whether 
Sir William was again in confinement, as the commitment 
book for 1749 is missing. At any rate, he died in the Old 
Bailey, which part of London was a liberty of the Fleet, but 
where he may have resided because it afforded cheap lodg- 
ing. He died November 18, 1749, in the seventieth year of 
his age. Some notices incorrectly call him ten years older. 
Letters of administration upon his estate were granted by 
the Register of Wills of New Castle County on the Delaware 
to Gideon Griffith, who was sheriff of the county. 

The baronetcy has remained dormant. Robert Keith, on 
December 11, 1750, married, in Berlin, Margaret Albertina 
Conradina von Suchin, daughter of one of the King's Coun- 
cillors, but subsequently became colonel in the Danish army, 
in which he rose to the rank of major-general, and was at 
one time commandant at Hamburg. He had two sons, 
Frederick William, born in 1751, and Robert George, born in 
1752, the former being a lieutenant in his Danish Majesty's 
guards at the time that the account in Douglas's " Baronage" 
was written. Nothing later is known to us of the family. 
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